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It  is  not  all  dooks  that  are  as  dull  as  their  readers.  There 
are  probably  words  addressed  to  our  condition  exactly,  which,  if 
we  could  really  hear  and  understand,  would  be  more  salutary  than 
the  morning  or  the  spring  to  our  lives,  and  possibly  put  a  new 
aspect  on  the  face  of  things  for  us.  How  many  a  man  has  dated  a 
new  era  in  his  life  from  the  reading  of  a  book. 

"Reading,"  Walden 
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So  we,  baunteA  towaAd  the.  Holy  land,  till  one, 
day  the,  6un  bhall  hhlne,  mo  ml  brightly  than  e.veA  he, 
ha&  done,,  a  hall  peAchance,  bhlne,  Into  oua  mindb  and 
keAAtA,  and  Leant  up  oua  whole,  live*  mXh  a  gn,ejat 
au)ake,ning  light,,   o6  waAm  and  *>eAe,ne.  and  golden  a& 
on  a  bank- tide.  In  autumn. 


The  Thoreau'  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  a  small,  non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.   Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th-century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street,  across  the  railroad  tracks,  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"  stood.  The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia,  including  one 
of  his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original  survey 
maps  and  manuscripts,  lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business, 
Indian  artifacts,  maps  and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.  A 
replica  of  the  Walden  House  has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  inter- 
national.  Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings 
for  members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Concord  Saunterer.  Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the 
specialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be 
had  by  wri  ting: 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


Henry  David  Thoreau  Alias  Sherlock  Holmes 
by  John  J.   McAleer 


(In  the  same  week  I  became  vice-president  of  the  Mystery  Writers  of 
America  and  president-elect  of  the  Thoreau  Society  of  America.     This 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  events  led  me  to  the  realization  recorded 
in  the  following  pages.) 

In  "The  Adventure  of  the  Noble  Bachelor"  Sherlock  Holmes  observes 
"Circumstantial  evidence  is  occasionally  wery  convincing,  as  when  you 
find  a  trout  in  the  milk,  to  quote  Thoreau's  example."1     Thoreau's 
Journal   for  November  11,   1850,  where  this  quotation  first  appears, 
was  not  published  until   1906--twenty  years  after  the  "Noble  Bachelor" 
adventure  took  place.   But  Peter  E.   Blau,   in  "In  Memoriam:    Henry  David 
Thoreau,"  establishes  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  quoted  the  phrase  in 
a  tribute  to  Thoreau  written  in  1862  and  published  in  England  in 
1884.     Since  Conan  Doyle  quotes  the  same  phrase  in  his  own  book,  The 
Edge  of  the  Unknown   (1930),   Blau  suggests  we  have  Doyle  to  thank  for 
bringing  the  phrase  to  his  friend  Holmes'   attention. 2     Of  course  if 
Blau  had  realized  that  Thoreau  and  Holmes  were,   in  fact,  one  and  the 
same  person,  he  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  embark  on  this 
involved  explanation.     Just  what  did  he  think  Thoreau  meant  when  he 
said  that  he  left  Walden  because  he  had  "other  lives  to  live"? 
Surely  H.  R.   F.   Keating  understood  the  situation  when  he  wrote,   in 
Sherlock  Holmes:   The  Man  and  His  World  (one  of  last  year's  Edgar 
nominees):     "Thoreau  seems  at  first  sight  an  odd  writer  for  Holmes 
to  quote.    .    .    .     But  Holmes  was  never  as  simple  a  figure   ...   as 
on  the  surface  he  appeared  to  be. "3 

Nor  need  we  stop  there.  In  Walden  Thoreau  says  that,  even 
though  he  received  visitors  of  all  classes,  the  only  thing  ever 
stolen  from  his  hut  was  "one  small  book,  a  volume  of  [Pope's] 
Homer."4   Who  among  us  fails  to  recall  that,  in  "The  Reigate  Puzzle," 
thieves  who  ransack  William  Acton's  library  make  off  with  "an  odd 
volume  of  Pope's  Homer"?5  Small  wonder  Julian  Wolff's  "Catalogue 
of  221B  Culture"  notes  the  presence,  on  Holmes'  bookshelf,  of  "Pope's 
Homer,  volume  one  only  .  .  .  with  the  autograph  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  on  the  fly-leaf. "6 

"Every  man,"  Holmes  tells  Watson,  "is  a  procession  of  his 
ancestors."  We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  Emerson  said,  many 
years  previous,  "Every  man  is  a  bundle  of  his  ancestors. "7  For 
Holmes  to  paraphrase  Emerson  would  be  an  act  of  presumption.  Not 
so  for  Thoreau.  He  was  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Did  Thoreau  in  manner  and  appearance  resemble  Holmes.  What 
did  his  contemporaries  have  to  say  on  that?  "The  nose,"  says  John 
Weiss,  "was  prominent  ...  his  eyes  .  .  .  searching,  as  if  he  .  .  . 
expected  to  find  something. "8  Senator  George  Hoar  relates:   "He 
had  a  long,  measured  stride,  and  an  erect  carriage.  ...  He  had 
a  curved  nose  which  reminded  one  a  little  of  the  beak  of  a  parrot."9 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  Watson  said  Holmes  had  a  "hawk-like 
nose. "10  Emerson  offered  this  estimate  of  Thoreau:   "His  senses 


were  acute,  his  frame  well-knit,  and  hardy,  his  hands  strong  and 
skillful  [One  recalls  Holmes,  in  "The  Adventure  of  the  Speckled 
Band,"  straightening  out  the  bent  poker.]  ....  And  there  was  a 
wonderful  fitness  of  body  and  mind. "11  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau's 
frequent  walking  companion,  supplies  further  particulars:  "The 
nose  aquiline.  .  .  .  More  like  a  beak,  as  was  said  .  .  .  the  fore- 
head ...  full  of  concentrated  energy  and  purpose;  the  mouth  .  .  . 
pursed  up  with  meaning  and  thought  when  silent,  and  giving  out  when 
open  a  stream  of  the  most  varied  and  unusual  and  instructive  say- 
ings. ...  His  whole  figure  had  an  active  earnestness,  as  if  he 
had  no  moment  to  waste.  .  .  .  When  sitting  [he]  seemed  merely  the 
clearer  to  look  forward  into  the  next  piece  of  activity. "12  Else- 
where Channing  supplements  this  account:  "His  talent  was  onward, 
vigorous,  in  the  moment,  which  was  perfectly  filled,  and  then  he 
went  to  the  next  with  great  speed. "13  An  anonymous  observer  adds 
another  dimension  to  this  picture.  One  evening  he  saw  Thoreau 
come  J,flying  down  the  stairs  from  his  study.  His  face  was 
unusually  animated  .  .  .  evidently  [he]  needed  an  unrestricted  out- 
let for  his  pent-up  vitality  ...  he  finally  sprang  over  the 
center- table,  alighting  like  a  feather  on  the  other  side.  .  .  ."14 
Samuel  Worcester  Rowse,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  doing  his 
sketch  of  Henry,  took  up  residence  with  the  Thoreaus,  studying 
Thoreau's  face  for  three  weeks  before  making  his  fine  crayon  por- 
trait. Mabel  Loomis  Todd  says  it  was  "the  one  most  liked  by  his 
family"  and  "the  only  one  his  intimate  old  friends  cared  to 
keep.  .  .  ."15  Eben  Loomis  confirms  her  judgment:  "It  is  for 
me  .  .  .  the  most  satisfactory  likeness. "16 

Did  Thoreau's  powers  of  observation  match  those  of  Holmes? 
Judge  for  yourself. 

Mary  Dunton  says:   "He  struck  me  as  being  very   odd,  very   wise, 
and  exceedingly  observant.  I  was  somewhat  abashed  by  the  numerous 
questions  he  asked  about  all  sorts  of  things. "17  Samuel  Higginson 
tells  us:   "Nor  did  the  smallest  objects  of  interest  escape  the 
glance  of  his  observing  eye. "18  Emerson  told  Charles  Woodbury: 
"He  was  the  keenest  observer  of  external  nature  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  had  eyes  that  saw  in  the  night.  .  .  ."19  Woodbury  relates  that 
when  a  friend  told  Thoreau  that  arrowheads  were  all  but  impossible 
to  find,  Thoreau  at  once  stooped  and  picked  up  a  splendid  arrow- 
head, remarking,  "They  are  rare.  And  now  that  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, you  had  better  examine  this. "20 

"The  case  of  Holmes,"  says  Philip  A.  Shreffler,  "...  re- 
flects his  consuming  interest  in  the  natural  world  and  its 
curiosities,  an  interest  shared  by  Thoreau."  Shreffler  was  cer- 
tain that,  on  the  bookshelves  at  Sussex  Downs,  next  to  Holmes'  own 
Practical  Handbook  of  Bee  Culture,  stood  copies  of  Walden  and 
Thoreau's  Journal  721 

To  fill  in  the  picture  in  more  detail,  Samuel  Higginson  said 
of  Thoreau:   "Every  thought  and  action  reveals  to  us  a  mind 
singularly  individual,  acknowledging  no  model.  .  .  .  His  philosophy 
contained  little  that  could  be  called  visionary,  but  every   tenet  of 
it  was  made  subservient  to  some  practical  end. "22 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  tells  us  Thoreau  always  carried  a  glass  in 
his  pocket  to  scrutinize,  at  close  hand,  things  that  interested 


im.23  Doesn't  this  bring  Holmes  to  mind?  Holmes  played  the  violin 
nd  wrote  a  learned  monograph  on  the  motets  of  Lassus.  Here,  also 
horeau  holds  his  ground.  His  Concord  neighbors  tell  us:  "Thoreau 
as  a  natural  musician."  And:   "Often  Henry  would  suddenly  .  .  . 
atch  up  his  flute  and  ...  it  was  a  delight  never  to  be  forgotten 
o  listen  to  the  silvery  tones  that  breathed  from  that  instrument. "24 

Krutch  says  that  when  Ricketson  assumed  Thoreau  would  object  to 
n  Australian's  pipe  smoking,  Thoreau  snapped,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
hat  ado?  ...  I  should  like  his  pipe  as  well  as  his  beer. "25  At 
his  juncture  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  if  Thoreau,  as  Thoreau,  antici- 
ated  Holmes'  experimentation  with  drugs.   In  his  Journal  Thoreau 
ighteously  asserts:   "I  prefer  the  natural  sky  to  the  opium- 
ater's  heaven"  (September  1850). 26  That's  all  wery   well,  but  just 
wo  months  later,  in  that  same  Journal ,  on  the  identical  day  that 
e  thought  he  saw  a  trout  in  his  milk,  he  said,  "The  dry  grasses 
re  not  dead  for  me. "27  And  six  years  later,  on  March  5,  1856,  he 
oldly  advocated,  in  a  letter  to  Daniel  Ricketson,  "Work  your  vein 
ill  it  is  exhausted,  or  conducts  you  to  a  broader  one. "28 

To  move  on  to  pleasanter  things,  Krutch  tells  us  that  "when 
erious  business  was  afoot, "29  Thoreau  wanted  at  his  side  someone 
n  whom  he  could  depend,  or  no  one  at  all.  George  Curtis  agrees: 
His  manner  and  matter  both  reproved  trifling  ...  a  call  from 
horeau  in  the  highest  sense  'meant  business. '"30 

Of  Holmes,  Rex  Stout  wrote:   "We  are  not  supposed  to  touch 
im.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  slap  him  on  the  back, 
hrice  in  the  saga  he  slaps  Watson  on  the  back,  but  Watson  never 
eturns  it,  and  if  he  did,  just  once,  the  whole  great  canvas  would 
isintegrate.  .  .  ."31  Consider  now  Elizabeth  Hoar's  observation 
n  Thoreau:   "I  love  Henry,  but  do  not  like  him.  ...  As  for  tak- 
ng  his  arm,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  arm  of  an  elm 
ree."32  And  compare  their  "want  of  heart,"  as  Henry  Beston  used 
he  term  when  speaking  of  Thoreau.  Watson  says  of  Holmes:   "All 
notions,  and  that  one  [i.e.,  love]  particularly,  were  abhorrent  to 
is  cold,  precise,  but  admirably  balanced  mind.  ...  He  never 
poke  of  the  softer  passions,  save  with  a  gibe  and  a  sneer. "33  of 
horeau,  Frank  Stearns  says:  "He  had  a  strong  dislike  of  matrimony, 
nee  while  walking  across  a  field  ...  he  kicked  a  skunk-cabbage 
ith  his  boot  and  said,  'There,  marriage  is  like  that. '"34  Thoreau 
ursed  his  father  through  his  last  illness.  Afterward  his  mother 
emarked:   "But  for  this  I  should  never  have  seen  the  tender  side 
f  Henry."35 

Even  if  you  grant  it  as  proven  that  Holmes  knew  Thoreau 's 
orks,  and  looked  like  him,  thought  like  him,  felt  like  him,  and 
ehaved  like  him,  you  still  may  wonder  if  anything  in  Thoreau 's  be- 
avior  forecast  his  subsequent  career  as  the  world's  foremost 
etective.  Again,  the  facts  are  there  for  those  who  choose  to  see 
hem.  Julian  Hawthorne  tells  us:   "I  don't  think  he  cared  much  for 
hat  is  called  the  beauties  of  nature;  it  was  .  .  .  her  mystery 
that  he  cared  for];  he  delighted  to  trace  her  footsteps  toward 
heir  source.  .  .  ."36  Once,  in  winter,  Thoreau  led  a  friend  a 
ile  and  a  half  through  deep  snow  to  show  him  a  single,  flesh- 
olored  flower  nestled  beneath  an  embankment.  Arriving  at  the  site 
e  saw  in  the  snow,  by  the  side  of  the  flower,  a  footprint,  and  at 


once  exclaimed,  "Charming! "37  In  A  Study  in  Scarlet  Holmes  tells 
us:   "There  is  no  branch  of  detective  science  which  is  so  important 
and  so  much  neglected  as  the  art  of  tracing  footsteps. "38 

Thoreau  was  expert  at  disguises  also,  passing  himself  off 
successfully  on  Cape  Cod  first  as  a  peddler,  then  as  a  bank  robber. 
"Naked  is  the  best  disguise,"  Samuel  Rosenberg  assures  us  when  writ- 
ing about  Holmes.  What  Rosenberg  fails  to  tell  us  is  that  Thoreau 
had  long  before  noted,  "A  dog  will  never  attack  a  naked  thief. "39 
How  Thoreau  came  to  know  this  I  don't  care  to  speculate,  though  we 
should  remember  that  he  claimed,  at  that  time,  to  be  living  on  $25.00 
a  year. 

Ricketson  tells  us  Thoreau  once  arrested,  on  a  lonely  road, 
two  young  men  who  were  trying  to  entrap  a  young  woman  on  her  way 
home,  and  brought  them,  in  custody,  to  the  village. 40  For  further 
proof  of  Thoreau* s  fitness  to  step  before  the  world  as  Holmes,  con- 
sider James  Russell  Lowell's  estimate  of  him,  given  in  1865:   "He 
had  watched  Nature  like  a  detective  who  is  to  go  upon  the  stand." 

I  could  say  our  case  is  made,  but  what  is  a  case  without  a 
cipher?  We  have  one.  Take  heed  of  the  given  names  of  Thoreau  and 
Holmes.  The  first  and  second  letters  of  Henry  are  duplicated  in  the 
second  and  third  letters  of  Sherlock--  Now  note  the  surnames.  The 
first  and  second  letters  of  Holmes  are  duplicated  in  the  second  and 
third  letters  of  Thoreau.  Put  them  together  and  we  have--He  he, 
Ho,  ho!  Obviously  our  droll  naturalist-turned-sleuth  is  having  a 
quiet  laugh  at  posterity's  expense.  The  Baconians  would  eat  their 
hearts  out  for  a  cipher  as  invulnerable  as  this  one. 

I  close  with  an  affirmation  that,  certainly,  no  one  will  care 
to  dispute—Sherlock  Holmes  was  nothing  if  not  Thoreau! 
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German  Influence  on  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody: 
The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  Aesthetic  Papers 

by  Martha  A.  Fisher 


Born  in  the  same  year  as  her  brother-in-law  Nathaniel   Hawthorne, 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  outlived  that  introspective  genius   by  thirty 
years   (1804-1894)   to  leave  an  inestimable  mark  upon  the  development 
of  New  England  culture.     Though  she  was  judged  by  popular  opinion  as 
little  more  than  a  lovable  but  eccentric  do-gooder,   those  who  regarded 
her  with  more  understanding  placed  a  higher  value  on  her  dissemination 
of  the  Transcendental   fruits  J     "Her  life  has  been  given  to  all   good 

works,  to  culture  and  the  higher  education Her  conversation  is 

full   of  profit  and  delight With  characteristic  energy  and  self- 
forgetful  ness  she  acted  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  the  publisher  of 
'The  Dial,'   devoting  to  it  many  hours  of  drudgery."     So  George  Willis 
Cooke  evaluated  Miss   Peabody  in  her  old  age;^  while  earlier  James 
Freeman  Clarke  had  pointed  out  that  she  "was  always  engaged  in  supply- 
ing some  want  that  had  first  to  be  created."3     These  two  contem- 
poraries clearly  placed  more  value  on  Miss   Peabody's  actions   than 
upon  her  writings;  most  modern  estimates  seem  to  agree  with  theirs. 

A  perusal   of  Miss  Peabody's  writings  confirms  Margaret  Fuller's 
judgment  of  her  style.     In  a  letter   (dated  April    1842)   to  Emerson, 
regarding  Miss   Peabody's  submission  of  an  article  to  The  Dial ,  Miss 
Fuller  warned:   "Let  me  before  I  forget  it  guard  you,   if  need  be, 
against  trusting  E.   P.   P.   to  write  the  slightest  notice  or  advertise- 
ment.    I  never  saw  anything  like  her  for  impossibility  of  being  clear 
and  accurate  in  a  brief  space."4     Yet  the  Peabody  essays,  lectures, 
textbooks,   letters,  and  memoirs  which  have  survived  can  be  fairly 
regarded  as  most  useful   representations  of  the  Transcendental   spirit. 
Perry  Miller  has  estimated  that  the  Transcendental   writers,  having  a 
"sensitized  awareness  of  the  plight  of  American  culture  in  the 
1830 's 9"  managed  to  get  into  print  a   "significance  that  really  does 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  their  time  and  their  place,  and  even  the 
limitations  of  their  peculiar  idiom"   (p. 7).     The  significance  of 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody's  writings  lies  clearly  in  her  search  for 
a  workable  plan  for  the  salvation  of  her  society.     This  collective 
salvation  could  come  only  through  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
and  was  to  be  accomplished  through  an  educational   system  that  would 
free  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  pursue  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful.    "We  study  nature  to  see  the  laws  of  God  in  matter,"  she  wrote, 
"that,  co-operating  with  them  intelligently,  we  may  multiply  works 
of  beauty  and  utility  for  man's  pleasure  and  material   profit;  and 
more  and  more  it  is   becoming  evident  that  a  wise  political   economy 
demands  that  these  studies  should  be  open  to  all,   in  order  that  all 
the  genius   for  invention  and  use,  wherewith  God  has  endowed  men  of 
all   conditions,   should  be  cultivated  and  used  to  swell    the  wealth  of 
nations."5     Elizabeth  Peabody's  search  for  a  system  of  such  study 
and  indeed  the  yery  concept  of. the  search  itself  are  inextricably 
linked  with  the  influence  of  the  German  thought  that  swept  into 


New  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  By  her  own  testimony  this 
influence  began  early  in  her  life  and  reached  a  clarity  of  recognition 
by  its  mid-point  that  shaped  her  work  for  the  rest  of  her  long,  fruit- 
ful career.  This  climactic  expression  came  in  her  Aesthetic  Papers 
of  1849,  as  it  had  been  formed  and  guided  by  the  whole  western  influx 
of  German  literature,  but  most  specifically  by  Johann  Gottfried 
Herder's  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  Barnard,  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Education,  Elizabeth  Peabody  revealed  in  1880  that  one  of  her  earliest 
impressions  of  contemporary  European  thought  had  come  from  the  memoirs 
of  Madame  de  Stael ,  whom  her  mother  had  recommended  among  other 
learned  women.  In  this  same  letter  Elizabeth  paid  tribute  to  the 
training  she  had  received  from  her  parents:  the  learning  of  Latin 
from  her  father  and  from  her  mother  not  only  the  female  independence 
championed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  but  also  the  "looking  upon  national 
life  as  God's  education  of  mankind. "6 

The  study  of  languages  was  part  of  Miss  Peabody's  continuous 
education.  In  addition  to  her  early  interest  in  French  and  Latin, 
she  read  Greek  with  Emerson  when  she  was  seventeen  and  he  eighteen. 7 
Along  with  nearly  every  other  Transcendental ist  of  the  day, 8  she 
studied  German  and  made  frequent  references  to  the  language  in  her 
writings. 9  Further  investigation  may  reveal  more  precisely  which 
works  she  read  in  translation  and  which  in  the  original,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  she  read  both  French  and  German  fluently  enough  to 
produce  useful  translations  of  works  in  which  she  was  interested  .10 
When  she  quoted  part  of  the  dialogue  from  Herder's  The  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry"11  in  the  Aesthetic  Papers,  she  chose  occasionally  to 
alter  the  punctuation  and  phrasing  of  James  Marsh,  whose  translation 
she  was  obviously  following. ^ 

Miss  Peabody's  friendships  with  the  leading  figures  of  the 
Transcendental  group  who  were  more  or  less  imbued  with  German  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  were  undoubtedly  the  main  stimulus  to  her  con- 
tinuous growth  in  German  thought.  At  twenty-one  Miss  Peabody  became 
secretary  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  high  priest 
of  the  outward-moving  Unitarians.  Having  but  recently  undertaken  the 
study  of  German  at  the  instigation  of  Follen  of  Harvard,  Channing  sat 
with  Elizabeth  on  winter  evenings  of  1826  to  read  such  German  works 
as  Wilhelm  Meister  until  he  would  become  bored  and  ask  for  lighter 
fare.  Channing  observed  that  "the  greatest  lesson  Goethe  taught  the 
human  race  was  the  insufficiency  of  genius,  without  the  sovereign 
moral  sense,  to  read  aright  the  Sphinx'  riddle."13  Both  Elizabeth 
and  Channing  felt  that  Goethe  failed  to  reach  the  peak  of  great  art 
because  he  lacked  the  moral  ability  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
curiosity  or  amusement.  This  prejudice  against  Goethe  developed  in 
her  early  years  was  reflected  in  an  argument  with  James  Freeman 
Clarke  (1832)  on  Goethe's  lack  of  moral  standards.!4  Yet  her  fre- 
quent references  to  Goethe  in  her  later  writings  show  that  the 
Goethean  lesson  on  self-education  had  by  no  means  been  lost  on  the 
young  secretary.15  She  had  been  exposed  in  the  meantime,  of  course, 
to  the  numerous  studies  on  Goethe  by  the  members  of  her  immediate 
circle,  especially  by  Margaret  Fuller  in  her  articles  for  The  Dial 


(1840-1844)  and  in  her  conversations  at  the  Peabody  bookshopJ6 
There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  Miss  Peabody  had  developed  for 
herself  a  fully  self-conscious  Goethean  system,  but  the  all-pervading 
self-culture  doctrine  was  a  step  to  the  broader  concept  of  national 
culture  she  found  in  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  It  may  have  been 
from  Channing  that  Miss  Peabody  received  some  of  her  earliest  impres- 
sions of  Herder,  for  her  friend  Miss  Fuller  read  Herder  and  the 
criticisms  on  German  theology  to  Channing, 17  and  Channing  himself 
spoke  "with  particular  gratitude"  of  the  teachings  he  had  received 
from  Herder,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Cousin,  Swedenborg,  and  others 
(Gohdes,  p.  100). 

From  her  work  with  Channing,  Elizabeth  Peabody  moved  on  to  a 
close  association  with  Bronson  Alcott,  admirer  of  Channing  and  like 
him  one  of  the  less  zealous  students  of  the  German  language  among  the 
Transcendental  group.  Miss  Peabody  assisted  in  Alcott's  Temple 
school  from  1834  to  1836,  serving  as  part-time  instructor  and 
eventually  as  stenographic  reporter  for  the  school's  daily  proceed- 
ings. Although  she  did  not  fully  approve  of  Alcott's  probing  the 
children  into  such  intensities  of  introspection  as  he  demanded,  she 
was  an  avowed  admirer  of  his  general  aim  to  free  the  imagination 
"from  the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  passions"  so  as  to  place  it 

"under  its  true  lawgiver--the  idea  of  beauty "18  Although  Alcott 

was  not  unacquainted  with  Kant,  Hegel,  and  other  major  German 
figures,  his  new  acquainteance  with  Bohme  and  other  mystics  seems  to 
have  been  most  immediately  reflected  in  his  constant  demand  for 
emblematic  interpretations  from  his  pupils.  A  favorite  source  for 
moral  lessons  was  Krummacher's  popular  Parabeln  J9  read  to  the 
students  in  a  translation  not  identified  by  Miss  Peabody.  She  also 
refers  to  the  impressive  lessons  of  Mr.  Graeter,  the  drawing  instruc- 
tor who  had  worked  with  Miss  Peabody  in  her  previous  schools.  Mr. 
Graeter  explained  the  German  work  called  "Tree  Architecture," 
exemplifying  the  two  forces  working  both  in  nature  and  in  man  from 
within  and  from  without.  "When  the  aesthetic  sensibility  and  the 
moral  sentiment  were  pretty  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the  man  became 
the  oak,  to  resist  all  outside  influences.  When  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility was  not  so  balanced,  we  had  the  willows  of  humanity.  But 
there  is  proof  that  the  artistic  in  man  is  also  the  divine" 
(Reminiscences,  pp.  347-349). 

In  1837  Elizabeth  Peabody  was  one  of  three  women  admitted  to 
the  Hedge  Club.  So  intense  was  her  interest  in  the  activities  of 
these  members  that  when  she  opened  her  bookstore  at  13  West  Street 
in  Boston  in  1839,  she  invited  the  group  to  hold  discussions  at  her 
shop.  Among  these  members  she  found  not  only  customers  for  her 
ample  stock  of  foreign-language  books  but  also  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  encouragement  in  her  studies  of  German  culture.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  assess  the  influence  on  Miss  Peabody  of  even  the 
major  figures  in  this  group;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  awe- 
inspiring  Emerson,  from  whom  she  had  borrowed  a  copy  of  Bohme,  was 
one  of  her  greatest  inspirations.  George  Ripley,  leader  of  the 
Brook  Farm  enterprise,  was  editor  of  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard 
Literature,  which  began  to  appear  in  1338,  and  to  which  such  inti- 
mates of  Elizabeth  Peabody  as  Margaret  Fuller,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 


W.   H.   Charming,  and  J.   S.   Dwight  were  contributors   (Swift,  p.   4). 
Hedge  himself,  of  course,  educated  at  an  early  age  in  Germany,   had 
the  prestige  of  being  the  one  American  who  had  mastered  Kant  in  the 
original    (Miller,  p.  67).     His  anthology,  Prose  Writers  of  Germany 
(1848),  was  widely  useful   in  disseminating  German  thought. 

Miss  Peabody  was  an  avid  reader  of  and  contributor  to  most  of 
the  Transcendental   periodicals,  which  made  a  great  specialty  of 
publishing  translations  and  interpretations  of  German  literature 
and  philosophy.     Her  own  articles  were  less  Germanic  in  content 
than  in  spirit.20     Her  contributions  to  The   Dial   consisted  not  only 
of  the  unselfish  publishing  chores  praised  by  Cooke,  but  also  of 
several   studies  on  the  Brook  Farm  experiment.     These  articles 
expound  her  conviction  that  the  salvation  of  society  must  be  sought 
beyond  such  rigid  establishments  as  the  church  or  the  highly  organized 
phalanx.     "Oneness  with  God  does  not  require  any  particular  form"; 
"...  we  will   seek  the  Idea  of  human  society  in  the  soul   itself." 
"In  the  true  society. . .Education  is  the  ground  Idea.     The  highest 
work  of  man  is  to  call   forth  man  in  his  fellow  and  child."2! 

An  unpublished  letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Peabody  at  age 
seventy-two  to  accompany  a  gift  copy  of  Marsh's  translation  of  The 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  shows  what  a  deep  influence  Herder's  work 
had  had  on  Miss  Peabody 's  view  of  history  and  art.22 

To  Miss  Phoebe  Gage 

With  the  regards  of  E.    P.    Peabody 

This  was  all    that  Herder  published. --Mr  Marsh 
translated  also  the  posthumous  papers  with  which  Herder 
was  about  to  make  a  second  volume. --And  which  I  cannot 
obtain  to  accompany  this--. 

It  is  because  this  is  a  favorite  book  of  mine  that  I 
send  it  to  you--&  not  for  its  outward  show--as  you  per- 
ceive.    But  I   think  it  is  a  key  that  unlocks  a  hidden 
world  within  the  world  of  the  Old  Testament--or  is  the 
poetical  world  which  Herder's  criticism  makes  visible, 
even  to  the  eyes  of  New  England  poetry   [?],   the  outward 
world  of  the  Old  Testament,  within  which  lies   the  Spir- 
itual world  of  Old  Palestine. --This   I   think  would  be  the 
truer  Statement.     Herder  was  a  greater  poet  than  theologian-- 
but  the  poetry  he  develops  is  truth,  on  the  perception  of 
which  is  conditioned  the  apprehension  of  the  more  Universal 
Truth--the  prophecy  that  binds   the  world's  history  into  a 
rounded  whole. -- 

Sept--187623 

The   "key  that  unlocks  a  hidden  world"   is  the  "Spiritual   world" 
within  the  world  of  the  Old  Testament;   i.e.,   the  "Universal   Truth" 
that  transcends  the  truth  of  the  poetic  form.     It  is   the  creative, 
unifying  force  that  moves  all   history  and  art  in  an  upward  curve 
from  primitive  unconsciousness  to  an  individual   awareness  of  the 
ideal    in  the  form  and  finally  to  the  subservience  of  the  individual 
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to  the  ideal  above  the  form.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Aesthetic 
Papers  as  Elizabeth  Peabody  defines  it  in  her  introductory  essay: 

The  "aesthetic  element," ..  .is  in  our  view  neither  a 
theory  of  the  beautiful,  nor  a  philosophy  of  art,  but  a 
component  and  indivisible  part  in  all  human  creations 
which  are  not  mere  works  of  necessity;  in  other  words, 
which  are  based  on  idea,  as  distinguished  from  appetite 
(p.  1). 

The  word  aesthetic  is  difficult  of  definition,  because 
it  is  the  watchword  of  a  whole  revolution  in  criticism. 
Like  Whig  and -Tory,  it  is  the  standard  of  a  party;  it 
marks  the  progress  of  an  idea.  It  is  as  a  watchword  we 
use  it,  to  designate,  in  our  department,  that  phase  in 
human  progress  which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the 
general,  that  he  may  re-appear  on  a  higher  plane  of 
individuality  (  p.  4) . 

Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  disagreed  with  the  classi- 
cists who  found  in  Greek  culture  a  form  and  an  authority  mandatory 
for  all  true  art.  In  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  which  Robert  T. 
Clark,  Jr.  calls  Herder's  greatest  achievement,  Herder  uses 
Platonic  dialogue  for  the  development  of  his  thesis  that  the  art 
of  any  people  is  shaped  by  its  "language,  time,  and  locality."2^ 
Thus  he  differed  from  Goethe  and  Schiller  who  believed  that  the 
Greek  concept  of  beauty  was  transcendent  of  time  and  space.  For 
Herder  each  culture  is  unique  in  its  patterns  of  growth,  flores- 
cence, and  decline;  and  so  any  concept  must  be  strictly 
relativistic  .25  Therefore  the  only  really  valid  principle  of 
art  is  the  ideal  that  made  it  grow  and  serve  its  purpose.  Greek 
art  is  no  more  "beautiful"  than  Chinese,  or  Hindu,  or  Hebrew 
(Clark,  p.  376). 

From  Herder,  then,  Elizabeth  Peabody  learned  that  the  function 
of  the  artist  is  to  create  those  forms  which  serve  the  needs  of  his 
unique  society.  From  the  Greeks  he  must  learn  to  be  original .  The 
lesson  is  a  moral  one,  for  the  function  of  the  artist  is  nothing 
less  than  to  be  a  prophet  of  salvation  for  his  nation. 

"History  does  not  repeat  forms;  but  it  manifests,  in  every  age 
the  action  of  the  same  human  nature,"  Miss  Peabody  wrote  in  "Bern's 
Method  of  History."  This  human  nature  can  be  guided  in  the  free 
spirit  of  truth;  for  "to  the  human  mind,  to  the  American  mind,  if 
it  understands  its  highest  vocation,  to  study  man  in  society,  to 
the  end  of  working  his  redemption  from  the  organized  evils  that  the 
elder  world  has  bequeathed,  is  the  paramount  matter"  (p.  iii). 
Thus  Miss  Peabody  was  continuing  in  1856  the  search  for  those  prin- 
ciples of  social  instruction  which  she  had  explored  in  The  Dial  in 
the  early  forties  and  to  which  she  gave  in  1849  her  most  complete 
expression  in  "The  Dorian  Measure"  (Papers,  pp.  64-110). 

Undiscouraged  by  the  collapse  of  such  other  Transcendental 
periodicals  as  The  Harbinger,  The  Western  Messenger,  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Present,  and  The  Dial ,  Elizabeth  Peabody 
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embarked  with  characteristic  zeal  on  a  venture  for  which  she 
expressed  the  highest  hopes. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  this  Work  are  indicated 
by  its  title,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  present  number. 
The  Editor  wishes  to  assemble,  upon  the  high  aesthetic 
ground  (away  from  the  regions  of  strife,  in  any  bad 
sense),  writers  of  different  schools, --that  the  antagon- 
istic views  of  Philosophy,  of  Individual  and  of  Social 
Culture,  which  prevail  among  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  Scientific  and  Literary  world, 
may  be  brought  together,  and  a  white  radiance  of  love 
and  wisdom  be  evolved  from  the  union  of  the  many-colored 
rays,  that  shall  cultivate  an  harmonious  intellectual 
and  moral  life  in  our  country  (p.  iii). 

Thus  many  guides  would  be  brought  together  to  draw  up  a  chart 
for  the  quest  of  a  national  culture.  Miss  Peabody's  introductory 
remarks  on  "The  Word  Aesthetic"  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions,  of 
German  culture  to  the  national  quests  of  the  western  world: 

...the  Frenchman  has  always  shone  in  action... The  German... 
is  infinitely  greatest  in  thought. . .The  French  school  of 
criticism,  the  personal,  is  based  upon  taste. .  .According 
to  the  German  formula,  this  is  to  subordinate  the  object 
to  the  observer .. .the  unpersonal ,  which  sinks  and  subor- 
dinates the  observer  to  the  object... is  the  aesthetic. 
Germany  is  the  discoverer  of  the  aesthetic,  because  the 
German  mind,  more  than  any  other,  embodies  the  unpersonal 
principle  that  underlies  the  aesthetic  view  (pp.  2-3). 

Miss  Peabody's  definition  is  reinforced  by  Samuel  Ward's  article 
"Criticism"  (pp.  5-24).  A  banker  friend  of  Emerson  and  Miss  Fuller, 
Ward  had  studied  in.  Germany  and  had  published  an  edition  of  Goethe's 
essays  on  art  (Rusk,  pp.  254,  307).  He  agreed  with  Miss  Peabody  that 
German  criticism  could  furnish  a  guide  to  the  achievement  of  a  high 
American  culture.  "Ours  is  a  conscious  age,  and  every  man  is  made 
the  most  of.  We  believe  a  conscious  greatness  inseparable  from  a 
critical  literature.   ...  a  literature  and  art  based  on  thorough 
criticism,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  what  already  exists  in  the 
world;  in  a  word,  on  a  higher  culture"  (p.  24). 

Following  Ward's  article  is  John  Sullivan  Dwight's  romantic 
essay  "Music"  (pp.  25-36),  which  seeks  beyond  the  science  of  music  the 
principle  which  achieves  that  unity,  that  harmony  which  he  calls 
"audible  beauty"  (p.  27).  "Every  sentiment,  if  it  is  deep  enough, 
becomes  religion;  for  every   sentiment  seeks  and  tends  to  unity,  to 
harmony,  to  recognition  of  the  one  in  all.  And  every  sentiment  in 
music  is  expressed  in  its  purity,  and  carried  up  as  it  were  to  the 
blending  point  of  all  the  emotions  in  one,  which  is  the  radical  desire 
and  feeling  of  the  soul,  its  passion  to  be  one  with  God"  (p.  34). 
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Emerson's  1838  lecture  on  "War"  (pp.  36-50)  was  obtained  by  the 
editor  "at  much  solicitation,  not  having  been  looked  at  by  the  author" 
since  its  delivery  (p.  36).  Recognizing  that  "War  educates  the  senses, 
calls  into  action  the  will,  perfects  the  physical  constitution,  brings 
men  into  such  swift  and  close  collision  in  critical  moments  that  man 
measures  man"  (p.  37),  Emerson  nevertheless  calls  for  a  peace  that  is 
"not  the  cause  of  cowardice,"  but  as  much  a  measure  of  the  brave  man 
as  the  cause  of  War.  America  is  the  fit  place  and  the  present  is  the 
fit  time  to  offer  freedom  from  "oppression  and  guilt"  to  men  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth"  (p.  50). 

Parke  Godwin's  "Organization"  (pp.  50-58)  next  investigates  the 
"simple  principle"  that  "the  adjustment  of  a  variety  of  parts  to  a 
unity  of  end  or  result,  is  the  test  and  measure  of  perfection  in  any 
sphere  of  existence"  (p.  51).  He  concludes  with  the  question  whether 
his  society  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  improvement  or  adjustment, 
or  whether  there  is  yet  to  come  a  more  perfect  union  (p.  58). 

Although  Swedenborgian  Sampson  Reed's  Master's  oration  on 
"Genius"  had  been  admiringly  circulated  among  Emerson's  group  from 
the  time  of  its  delivery  in  1821,  the  Aesthetic  Papers  first  made  the 
manuscript  available  to  the  public  (pp.  58-64).  In  full-blown 
rhetorical  style  Reed  proclaims  that  Genius  springs  from  love,  from 
a  "union  of  spirit  and  nature"  (p.  63)  that  will  bring  a  new  Eden  to 
the  earth. 

At  this  point  Miss  Peabody  chooses  to  present  her  definitive 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  American  society.  Finding  her  Arcadia  in 
the  ancient  Dorian  state,  she  first  traces  in  some  detail  the  history 
of  the  early  Greek  nations  and  then  in  great  detail  the  flowering  of 
Dorian  culture.  In  this  historical  account  she  is  closely  following 
the  presentation  of  Karl  Otfried  Muller,  whose  monumental  work  on 
Histories  of  Greek  Tribes  and  Cities  as  professor  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  had  been  translated  in  part  into  English  by  Henry  Tufnell 
and  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  18302^.  Whether  Miss  Peabody  read  from 
the  original  or  from  translation,  it  is  clear  that  Muller's  study 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  her  philosophy  of  education.  In  her 
article  on  "Fourierism"  for  the  last  issue  of  The  Dial ,2?  she  had 
emphasized  the  lesson  she  had  learned  from  Muller.  "The  Dorians 
alone,  in  their  fidelity  to  the  beautiful  personality  of  their  Apollo, 
gave  to  Grecian  culture  that  polarity  which  is  essential  to  a  repro- 
ductive life;  and  made  Greece  what  it  is  in  the  history  of  humanity" 
(p.  214).  But  since  all  that  Apollo  stood  for  is  "realized  in  Christ," 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  "best- life  of  the  world  is  now  Christian 
life"  (p.  215).  "Ancient  history  is  the  history  of  the  apotheosis 
of  Nature,  or  natural  religion;  modern  history  is  the  history  of  an 
Idea,  or  revealed  religion"  (p.  216).  In  another  philosophical  study 
of  "Primeval  Man"  published  in  the  January  1883  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy  (XVII,  No.  1,  70-89),  Miss  Peabody  used  the 
same  Dorian  analogy.  The  parallels  she  saw  between  the  Apollo-Jupitet 
relationship  and  the  Christ-God  relationship  furnish  the  framework 
for  a  truly  Christian  society. 

"The  Dorian  Measure"  underscores  the  theme  of  the  Aesthetic 
Papers:  the  evolution  from  a  primitive  unconsciousness,  through  a 
civilized  self-consciousness,  to  an  ultimate  Transcendental 
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understanding  of  the  total  meaning  of  man's  progress,  has  made  at 
last  possible  the  kind  of  educational  system  which  can  provide  the 
culture  demanded  by  American  destiny.  The  people  of  this  society 
must  be  helped  to  apprehend  the  beautiful  and  good  not  only  by  the 
study  of  mathematics,  science,  and  language,  but  also  most  urgently 
by  the  study  of  the  arts--music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  gymnastics. 
Miss  Peabody  has  provided  her  chart  with  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions for  the  journey  to  Arcadia.  "The  national  safety,  like  man's 
individual  salvation,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  being  informed 
by  a  Spirit  above  itself,  so  that  it  may  mediate  wisely  between  the 
passion  and  the  will;  elevating  the  character  of  the  one,  and 
directing  the  movements  of  the  other.  In  short,  a  true  spirit  of 
culture  must  do  for  the  national  heart  what  the  ever-incoming  grace 
of  God  does  for  the  individual  soul"  (p.  98).  Appropriately  enough, 
the  impassioned  plea  of  "The  Dorian  Measure"  is  followed  by  Miss 
Peabody' s  poem  on  "Crawford's  Orpheus,"  a  culminating  challenge  to 
the  leaders  of  society--the  heroes--to  date  the  conquest  of  the 
"perfect  good  and  fair"  (pp.  110-111). 

The  prose  items  which  follow  include  James  J.  G.  Wilkinson's 
tedious  Swedenborgian  exposition  on  "Correspondence"  (pp.  112-145). 
After  a  lengthy  series  of  comparisons  between  physical  and  spiritual 
forms  (e.g.,  "the  abdomen  is  the  natural  kitchen  of  the  soul"  p.  125), 
Wilkinson  concludes:  "Correspondence  of  the  individual  with  the 
society,  of  both  with  the  world,  of  all  with  the  Word,  and  of  the 
Word  with  Divine  Truth  in  the  heavens,  is  in  reality  the  bond  where- 
with God  has  bound  in  one  the  sheaves  of  his  great  universe"  (p.  141). 

Miss  Peabody  had  persuaded  her  brother-in-law  to  contribute  a 
sketch  from  his  studies  on  New  England  history.  For  many  readers  and 
collectors  of  Miss  Peabody 's  sole  issue  of  the  Aesthetic  Papers, 
Hawthorne's  sketch  and  Thoreau's  essay,  the  most  individualistic  of 
the  pieces,  provide  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  volume.  The 
satiric  picture  of  "Main-street"  (pp.  145-174),  with  its  puppet-show 
frame,  may  at  first  glance  seem  to  negate  the  optimistic  unity  of  the 
Papers .  But  the  showman  offers  some  hope  for  community  improvement 
as  he  displays  the  Great  Snow  of  1717,  which  has  "annihilated  all  the 
visible  distinctions  of  human  property.  So  that  now,  the  traces  of 
former  times  and  hitherto  accomplished  deeds  being  done  away,  man- 
kind should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  on  new  paths,  and  guide  themselves 
by  other  laws  then  heretofore;  if,  indeed,  the  race  be  not  extinct, 
and  it  be  worth  our  while  to  go  on  with  the  march  of  life,  over  the 
cold  and  desolate  expanse  that  lies  before  us"  (pp.  172-173). 

German-educated  S.  H.  Perkins,  Boston  merchant  and  political 
reformer,  provided  a  heavy  disquisition  on  "Abuse  of  Representative 
Government"  (pp.  174-188),  concluding  that  "to  attain  the  highest 
results,  they  [the  people]  must  be  governed;  and  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  conscientious  and  efficient  government,  they  must  bind  them- 
selves to  it--surrendering  frankly  into  the  hands  of  their  delegates 
the  powers  apportioned  to  them  by  the  Constitution..."  (p.  188).  No 
view  could  have  been  more  directly  opposed  to  the  flat  judgment  of 
Thoreau:  "The  authority  of  government,  even  such  as  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to... is  still  an  impure  one...  It  can  have  no  pure  right  over 
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my  person  and  property  but  what  I  concede  to  it"  (p.  211).  Thoreau's 
lecture  on  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  (pp.  189-211),  which  he 
insisted  Miss  Peabody  publish  in  her  first  issue  or  not  at  all,28  is 
too  world-famous  under  its  later  title  "Civil  Disobedience"  to  need 
any  comment  here.  Thoreau  has  proved  one  of  Miss  Peabody 's  most 
prophetic  guides:  "There  will  never  be  a  really  free  and  enlightened 
State,  until  the  State  comes  to  recognize  the  individual  as  a  higher 
and  independent  power,  from  which  all  its  own  power  and  authority 
are  derived,  and  treats  him  accordingly"  (p.  211). 

The  penultimate  article  "Language"  (pp.  214-224),  ostensibly  a 
review  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  is  actually  an  advertisement  for 
the  Kraitsir  pamphlet  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Alphabet"  which 
Miss  Peabody  had  published  at  13  West-Street  in  1837.  This  examina- 
tion of  theories  of  language  study  is  concerned  not  only  with  a 
scientific  consideration  of  etymology  and  articulation,  but  more 
especially  with  those  overriding  metaphorical  aspects  of  language 
which  had  such  a  strong  appeal  for  the  Romanticists.  It  is  this 
essay  in  which  Miss  Peabody  quotes  part  of  the  Herder  dialogue  on 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Alciphron,  who  is  being  instructed 
in  the  virtues  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  the  Socratic  method,  objects  to 
the  impenetrable  jungle  of  the  lexicography  through  which  he  has  to 
struggle.  Eutyphron  (i.e.,  Herder)  grants  his  point,  but  predicts 
that  "the  time  is  coming  when  this  jungle  will  become  a  pleasant 
grove  of  palms...  The  root  of  the  mother-word  will  stand  in  the 
centre,  and  around  her  the  grove  of  her  children.  By  influence  of 
taste,  diligence,  sound  sense,  and  the  judicious  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent dialects,  lexicons  will  be  brought  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accidental  in  the  signification  of  words,  and 
to  trace  the  gradual  process  of  transition;  while  in  the  derivation 
of  words,  and  the  application  of  metaphors,  we  shall  behold  the 
invention  of  the  human  mind  in  its  act,  and  more  fully  understand 
the  logic  of  ancient  figurative  language"  (p.  222). 

The  final  prose  item  in  the  Papers  is  by  an  English  resident 
on  "Vegetation  about  Salem"  (pp.  224-245),  a  detailed  botanical  study 
which  includes  a  plea  for  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The 
contents  of  the  Papers  are  completed  by  a  group  of  poems  by  Ellen 
Sturgis  Hooper  ("Hymn  of  a  Spirit  Shrouded,"  p.  211),  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  ("The  Twofold  Being,"  pp.  245-246)  and  his  sister 
Louisa  ("The  Favorite,"  pp.  247-248),  and  by  two  other  authors  ("A 
Spirit's  Reply,"  p.  Ill,  written  in  the  same  style  as  "Crawford's 
Orpheus,"  and  "Meditations  of  a  Widow,"  pp.  212-213).  All  share  the 
Transcendental  concern  for  the  beauty  and  truth  which  lie  in  the 
varied  forms  of  nature. 

The  Aesthetic  Papers  is  a  plan  for  the  quest  of  a  unified  cosmos 
by  a  unified  society.  It  is  a  journey  from  the  Dorian  Arcadia  to 
the  American  Arcadia.  The  contributors  to  the  Papers  have  provided 
guidance  according  to  their  interests  and  abilities.  For  the  editor 
the  guiding  star  is  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry:  the  light  that  will 
lead  the  quest  of  America  to  find  in  its  own  nature  the  forms  that 
will  lead  the  way  to  salvation. 
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Endnotes 

"lEven  Perry  Miller,  while  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Miss 
Peabody's  contributions  to  her  time,  believed  that  she  had  to  make 
her  escape  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Transcendental  movement  by 
becoming  a  "character,"  thus  being  saved  the  more  violent  ends  met 
by  some  of  the  other  members :  The  Transcendental ists:  An  Anthology 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950),  p.  14.  Louise  Hall  Tharp,  The  Pea  body 
Sisters  of  Salem  (Boston,  1950),  relates  the  amused  reaction  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  to  Miss  Peabody's  carelessness  of  dress  (pp.  320-322). 
Henry  James1  famous  portrait  of  the  peculiar  Miss  Birdswell  in  The 
Bostonians  (New  York,  1956)  is  popularly  associated  with  Miss  Peabody, 
whether  he  meant  it  so  or  not. 

2"The  Dial,"  The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  XIX,  No.  3 
(July  1885),  242. 

3Quoted  by  Lindsay  Swift,  Brook  Farm  (New  York,  1900),  p.  260. 

^Quoted  by  Clarence  L.  F.  Gohdes,  The  Periodicals  of  American 
Transcendentalism  (Durham,  N.C.,  1931),  p.  71,  from  MS.  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

5Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  "Bern's  Method  of  History,"  Universal  , 
History:  Arranged  to  Illustrate  Bern's  Charts  of  Chronology  (New  York , 
1859)  p.  ii. 

°XXX  (1880),  586-587.  The  importance  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  one 
of  America's  first  contacts  with  the  new  German  thought  has  been 
emphasized  by  all  scholars  of  German-American  relations. 

7Ralph  L.  Rusk,  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1949) 
p.  91 

°Some  were  reluctant  students  of  the  German  language,  though  not 
of  its  literature,  like  Channing  (Stanley  M.  Vogel ,  German  Literary 
Influences  on  the  American  Transcendental ists  [New  Haven,  1955], 
p.  110)  and  Alcott  (Rene  Wellek,  Confrontations  [Princeton,  1965] 
p.  166).  Hawthorne  would  not  persist  in  his  German  studies,  in  spite 
of  the  urgings  of  the  Peabody  sisters.  See  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  II  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1884),  165 
and  Henry  A.  Pochmann,  German  Culture  in  America:  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Influences,-  1600-1900  (Madison,  Wis.,  1961),  p.  706,  note  95 

^As  on  p.  218  of  her  essay  "Language,"  Aesthetic  Papers  (Boston, 
1849K  pp.  214-224,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Papers . 

l°See  for  example  Wellek,  p,  167;  Cooke,  p.  322;  Philip  Allison 
Shelley,  "A  German  Art  of  Life  in  America:  The  American  Reception  of 
the  Goethean  Doctrine  of  Self-Culture,"  Anglo-German  and  American- 
German  Crosscurrents,  I ,  ed .  Philip  Allison  Shelley  with  Arthur  0. 
Lewis,  Jr.  ana  William  W.  Betts,  Jr.  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1957),  248. 
The  main  collections  of  the  Mann-Peabody  papers  are  in  the  Berg  Col- 
lection in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Horace  Mann  Library  at  Antioch  College,  the  Smith  College 
Library,  and  the  New  York  University  Library. 

lljohann  Gottfried  Herder,  "Vom  Geist  der  Ebr'aischen  Poesie," 
Sammtliche  Werke,  XI  (Berlin,  1879),  232-233. 

T^Trans.,  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols.  (Burlington,  VT., 
1832). 

^Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Wm.  Ellery  Channing 
(Boston,  1880),  pp.  336-337. 

l^Shelley,  268;  Vogel,  p.  128. 
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^See  for  example  Elizabeth  P.  Pea  body,  Lectures  in  the  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Kindergartners  (Boston,  1886),  pp.  87,  89,  et  passim. 
'    IbSee  Vogel,  pp.  74-75,  126-143;  Shelley,  261-271. 

17Harold  Clarke  Goddard,  Studies  in  New  England  Transcendentalism 
(New  York,  1960),  p.  51. 

^Elizabeth  P.  Pea  body,  Record  of  Mr.  Alcott's  School,  Exemplify- 
ing the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Moral  Culture,  3rd  ed.,  rev.  (Boston, 
T874).  pp.  4,  295. 

'^Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher,  Parabeln,  5th  ed.,  rev.  (Essen, 
1820). 

20see  Gohdes,  pp.  30,  32,  48,  71,  169,  319,  239,  247,  et  passim. 

21 "Brook  Farm  Interpretation  of  Christ's  Idea  of  Society," 
reprinted  in  Last  Evening  with  Alls  ton  and  Other  Papers  (Boston,  1886), 
pp.  190,  184,  200. 

22In  May  1834  she  had  published  a  review  of  Herder's  dialogue 
(Christian  Examiner,  60),  having  already  used  it  as  a  textbook  in  her 
classes  for  Boston  ladies.  See  Philip  F.  Gura,  "Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language,"  ESQ,  23  (1977),  154-163  for 
an  analysis  of  her  review. 

23jhe  Allison-Shelley  Collection,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Libraries. 

24Herder:  His  Life  and  Thought  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1955),  p.  93. 

2bHerder  states  his  thesis  over  and  over.  For  example:  "...jede 
Sprache  hat,  was  sie  brauchet;  nur  miiszen  Sie  nicht  hede  nach  unserm 
Bedurfnisz  beurtheilen"  (each  language  has  what  it  needs;  only  you 
must  not  judge  each  according  to  our  own  needs),  228.  Again:  "...die 
Poesie  jedes  Volks  sich  nach  dem  Clima  richtet,  in  dem  sie  ist 
gebildat  worden"  (the  poetry  of  each  nation  adjusts  itself  to  the 
climate  in  which  it  has  been  fashioned),  247. 

26ihe  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,  2  vols.  (London, 
1830). 

2?Reprinted  in  Allston,  pp.  207-216.  Page  references  are  to 
this  edition. 

28walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York,  1965), 
pp.  206-207. 


JACOB  BIGEL0W,  THOREAU'S  FIRST  BOTANICAL  SOURCE 
by  Anton  Kovar 


To  my  knowledge,  no  book  on  Thoreau  mentions   Dr.   Jacob  Bigelow, 
New  England's  first  professional   authority  on  native  flora.     It  is 
my  hope  that  future  biographers  will    give  this  remarkable  individual 
the  space  he  deserves.     As  early  as  1837  Thoreau  began  to  use 
Bigelow's   "Plants  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,"  calling  it  "my  first 
botany."     The  first  edition  of  Gray's  Botany  was   to  come  eleven 
years   later.     Throughout  his  career,  even  after  acquiring  more  compre- 
hensive guides,   Thoreau  cited  Bigelow  often   in  his   Journal. 

Dr.  Bigelow  was  born  in  1786.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  age 
sixteen,  graduated  in  1802,  and  later  received  a  doctorate  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  College.  On  returning  to  Boston,  he  began  private  practice. 
From  1817  to  1820  he  published  his  three  volume  American  Medical 
History  in  which  he  advised  smaller  drug  dosages.  He  believed  that 
many  disorders  would  disappear  if  left  to  the  natural  recuperative 
powers  of  the  patient.  This  treatise  was  an  important  influence  in 
the  preparation  of  the  American  Pharmacopia. 

In  1815  Harvard  appointed  Bigelow  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica.  For  forty  years  he  lectured  on  such  subjects  as 
Anatomy,  Self-limited  Diseases,  Education,  and  Mechanics.  Mechanics 
was  a  favorite  study  of  his  which  led  him  to  invent  the  term 
"Technology." 

Bigelow  is  better  known  to  the  public  however  for  his  founding 
of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1831. 
It  was  Bigelow's  conviction  that  cemeteries  should  receive  the  same 
attention  as  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  private  gardens.  A  walk 
through  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  confirms  that  his  hopes  were  realized. 

In  later  years  Bigelow  sponsored  the  erection  at  Mt.  Auburn  of 
a  stone  sphinx  to  commemorate  the  Civil  War  dead.  Increasing  blind- 
ness, due  to  cataracts,  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  monument.  At 
its  dedication  he  had  to  be  lifted  to  trace  with  his  finger  the 
enigmatic  countenance. 

Before  his  death,  Bigelow's  mind  became  impaired;  in  a  sort  of 
playful  genius  he  translated  Mother  Goose  into  Latin  doggerel. 
Bigelow's  death  came  as  a  blessing  in  1879.  His  colleague,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  delivered  the  eulogy.  Bigelow's  grave  is 
located  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  Administration  Building  at  Mt. 
Auburn. 

Is  it  possible  that  Thoreau  and  Bigelow  met?  Thoreau,  writing 
in  July  1856,  mentions  Bigelow  living  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Sudbury.  For  the  present,  this  remains  but  an  intriguing  possibility, 


Wood-notes  Ever  Sweet  and  Strong" 
by  Barbara  Sarkesian 


His  eye  was  open  to  beauty,  and  his  ear  to  music.  He 
found  these,  not  in  rare  conditions,  but  wheresoever  he 
went.  He  thought  the  best  of  music  was  in  single  strains; 
and  he  found  poetic  suggestion  in  the  humming  of  the  tele- 
graph-wire. 

--from  Emerson's  biographical  sketch  of  Thoreau 

Music  was  an  integral  part  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 's  life.  To 
him,  music  wasn't  simply,  as  the  dictionary  defines  it,  "a  rhythmic 
sequence  of  pleasing  sounds,"  but  a  deep,  powerful,  and  noble  force, 

Just  a  cursory  glance  at  his  writings  quickly  reveals  numerous 
musical  references.  For  example:   "Harmony,"  "clarion  sounds," 
"celestial  music,"  "gurgling  melodiousness,"  "vesper  bells,"  "music 
of  a  thought,"  "singing  of  the  kettle,"  "terrestrial  strains,"  "the 


sweetness  and  volume  of  music,"  "the  kindred  vibrations  of  music," 
and  even  "the  cheap  and  natural  music  of  the  cow." 

Thoreau  hears  music  in  all  manner  of  things.  His  oars  are  "a 
sort  of  rudimental  music,"  and  the  wind  blowing  through  pine  needles 
is  compared  to  "the  strings  of  a  harp."  Even  the  hum  of  a  mosquito 
is  described  in  Walden  as  "Homer's  requiem;  itself  an  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  the  air,  singing  its  own  wrath  and  wanderings." 

Musical  terms  abound  in  his  descriptions  of  bird  songs--"tin- 
kling,"  "drumming,"  "warbling,"  "sweet  and  powerful  song,"  "pure 
and  unmatchable  melody."  Thoreau' s  habit  of  pressing  plants  between 
the  pages  of  an  old  music  book  seems  to  be  the  perfect  symbol  of 
this  welding  of  nature  and  music. 

Besides  the  clarinet  and  the  trumpet,  there  are  also  these 
references  to  musical  instruments: 

There  is  always  a  kind  of  fine  aeolian  harp  music 
to  be  heard  in  the  air.  ...  To  ears  that  are  expanded 
what  a  harp  this  world  is! 

--Journal,  July  21,  1851 

As  polishing  expresses  the  vein  in  marble,  and  grain 
in  wood,  so  music  brings  out  what  heroic  lurks  any- 
where. .  .  .  When  we  are  in  health,  all  sounds  fife  and 
drum  for  us.  .  .  . 

--A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  "Monday" 

It  was  the  telegraph  harp  singing  its  message  through 
the  country,  its  message  sent  not  by  men,  but  by  gods.  .  .  . 
It  was  like  the  first  lyre  or  shell  heard  on  the  sea- 
shore. .  .  . 

—A  Week,  "Monday" 

I  hear  one  thrumming  a  guitar  below  stairs.  It 
reminds  me  of  moments  that  I  have  lived.  What  a  comment 
on  our  life  is  the  least  strain  of  music!  It  lifts  me 
above  all  the  dust  and  mire  of  the  universe.  I  soar  or 
hover  with  clean  skirts  over  the  field  of  my  life. 

--Journal ,  January  13,  1857 

A  thrumming  of  piano-strings  beyond  the  garden  and 
through  the  elms.  At  length  the  melody  steals  into  my 
being.  .  .  .  This  is  no  longer  the  dull  earth  on  which 
I  stood. 

--Journal,  August  3,  1852 

This  power  of  music  to  transform  a  mood  was  similarly  felt  by  a 
fellow  Massachusetts  resident  and  Harvard  graduate  of  the  twen- 
tieth century--the  poet  Conrad  Aiken.   In  "The  Quarrel,"  Aiken 
writes  of  the  dark  atmosphere  surrounding  a  lovers'  quarrel.  Then, 
like  Thoreau,  Aiken  says: 
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.  .  .  suddenly,  in  the  neighbor's  room, 
The  music  started:  that  brave  quartette  of  strings 
Breaking  out  of  the  stillness,  as  out  of  our  stillness, 
Like  the  indomitable  heart  of  life  that  sings.  .  .  . 

From  these  quotations  and  others,  then,  it  is  evident  that  to 
Thoreau  music  was,  in  his  words,  "beauty,"  "serenity,"  "the  romance 
of  my  youthfulest  moment,"  and  "the  flower  of  language."  Elaborat- 
ing on  this  last  point,  he  writes:  "What  a  fine  communication  from 
age  to  age,  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  thoughts,  the  aspirations  of 
ancient  men,  even  such  as  were  never  communicated  by  speech,  is 
music!"  (A  Week,  "Monday").  And,  summing  up  his  views:  "Suppose 
I  try  to  describe  faithfully  the  prospect  which  a  strain  of  music 
exhibits  to  me.  The  field  of  my  life  becomes  a  boundless  plain, 
glorious  to  tread,  with  no  death  nor  disappointment  at  the  end  of 
it.  All  meanness  and  trivial ness  disappear.   I  become  adequate  to 
any  deed"  (Journal ,  January  15,  1857).  And  even  more  succinctly: 
"When  I  hear  music  I  fear  no  danger,  I  am  invulnerable,  I  see  no 
foe"  (Journal ,  January  13,  1857). 

Nor  were  these,  special  qualities  of  music  reserved  for  him 
alone:  "The  occupied  ear  thinks  that  beyond  the  cricket  no  sound 
can  be  heard,  but  there  is  an  immortal  melody  that  may  be  heard 
morning,  noon  and  night,  by  ears  that  can  attend  ..."  (Journal , 
July  21,  1851).  His  suggestion:  "Listen  to  music  religiously, 
as  if  it  were  the  last  strain  you  might  hear"  (Journal ,  June  12, 
1851). 

Louisa  May  Alcott  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  friend  in 
the  poem  "Thoreau1 s  Flute."  In  it  she  writes  that  although 
"Music's  airy  voice  is  fled,"  and  "The  bluebird  chants  a  re- 
quiem," 

To  him  no  vain  regrets  belong, 
Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument, 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 
But  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong. 


MARGARET  FULLER'S  WOMAN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 
A  Literary  Study  of  Form  and  Content,  of  Sources  and  Influence 
by  Marie  Mitchell  Olesen  Urbanski 
Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn.,  1980.  180  pages. 

by  Laraine  Fergenson 

This  erudite  book  will  interest  anyone  concerned  with  Margaret 
Fuller,  the  roots  of  American  feminism,  or  the  Transcendental ist 
movement.  Although  Prof.  Urbanski  focuses  on  a  single  work  by  a 
writer  who  is,  in  some  quarters,  not  yet  considered  "major,"  the 
book  she  has  written  is  catholic  in  its  concerns  and  offers  a  re- 
freshing new  revision  of  some  stereotyped  views  on  the  Transcenden- 
tal ists. 

The  book's  subtitle,   "A  Literary  Study  of  Form  and  Content,  of 
Sources  and  Influence,"  gives  a  good  indication  of  its  range.     Al- 
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though  Prof.  Urbanski  centers  on  Fuller's  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  her  exploration  of  Fuller's  sources  for  this  work  leads  to 
chapters  on  "Early  Radical  Thought,"  "The  Feminists  and  Their 
Supporters,"  and  "Transcendentalism,"  which  discuss  the  background 
to  Fuller's  arguments  in  Woman.  The  chapter  on  Transcendentalism 
and  its  relationship  to  Fuller's  feminism  is  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  Emerson.  Urbanski  notes,  ".  .  .  as  his  disciple,  Fuller 
used  all  of  the  arguments  that  Emerson  promulgated  about  the  indivi- 
dual and  applied  them  to  women"  (p.  109).  Emerson,  nevertheless, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  fruits  of  the  intellectual  seeds  he  had 
sown:  he  never  wrote  the  preface  he  had  promised  to  contribute  to 
Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Prof.  Urbanski  explores  the  prob- 
lematical  relationship  between  Fuller  and  Emerson,  who  had  ambiva- 
lent feelings  about  Fuller  and  her  work  despite  his  role  in  her  life 
as  intellectual  catalyst,  mentor,  and,  in  fact,  the  editor  of  the 
Dial  (having  replaced  Fuller)  when  it  published  in  July  1843  "The 
Great  Lawsuit:  Man  versus  Men,  Woman  versus  Women,"  the  article  that 
became  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.   In  fact,  Prof.  Urbanski  's 
provocative  revaluation  of  the  relationship  between  Fuller  and  the 
other  Transcendental ists,  especially  Emerson,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  points  of  her  book.   In  her  opening  chapter,  "The 
Denigration  of  Margaret  Fuller  as  a  Writer,"  Prof.  Urbanski  pre- 
sents her  thesis  that  Fuller's  writing  style  has  been  undervalued 
up  until  the  present  time  because  modern  critics  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  Fuller's  contemporaries,  who  found  her  personality 
and  her  femininity  so  distracting  and  disturbing  that  they  could 
not  fully  and  fairly  appreciate  her  as  a  writer  and  social  critic. 
It  is  Emerson  whom  Prof.  Urbanski  sees  as  the  "major  architect  of 
the  distortion  of  Fuller's  reputation,"  and  it  is  the  Emerson- 
Fuller  relationship  in  particular  that  she  wants  to  redefine.  (In 
an  earlier  article  in  the  Thoreau  Journal  Quarterly  [Vol.  X,  No.  3: 
July  1978],  Prof.  Urbanski  has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the 
stereotyped  view  of  Fuller  as  a  frustrated  spinster  in  pursuit  of 
an  innocent  and  naive  Waldo  is  unfair  and  that  any  romantic  in- 
terest she  may  have  had  in  the  sage  of  Concord  was  amply  recipro- 
cated.) Prof.  Urbanski  also  examines  the  feelings  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke  and  William  Henry  Channing,  the  other  editors  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Qssoli  (Boston,  1852),  towards  Fuller  and 
finds  a  similar  pattern:  overwhelmed  by  her  personality,  they  were 
willing  to  concede  her  supremacy  in  conversation,  but  failed  to 
acknowledge  her  as  an  important  writer,  or,  even  more  crucially,  as 
an  important  thinker  on  the  burning  social  question  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  A  quotation  from  that  portion  of  the  Memoi rs  edited 
by  Clarke  certainly  seems  to  substantiate  the  view  that  Fuller's 
intense  personality  obscured  an  objective  view  of  her:  "The  diffi- 
culty which  we  all  feel  in  describing  our  past  intercourse  and 
friendship  with  Margaret  Fuller,  is,  that  the  intercourse  was  so 
intimate,  and  the  friendship  so  personal,  that  it  is  like  making 
a  confession  to  the  public  of  our  most  interior  selves"  (Memoirs, 
II,  p.  61).  And  yet  the  sentence  immediately  following,  although 
it  does  not  contradict  anything  Prof.  Urbanski  asserts,  reminds  us 
of  something  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  her  thesis,  namely  that 
the  Memoirs,  although  presenting  a  somewhat  distorted  view  of  Fuller, 
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paint  not  a  negative,  but  overall  a  very   favorable  picture.  For 
Clarke  continues,  "For  this  noble  person,  by  her  keen  insight  and 
her  generous  interest,  entered  into  the  depth  of  every   soul  with 
which  she  stood  in  any  real  relation."  Nor  were  the  comments  on 
Fuller  as  a  thinker  wholly  negative  or  wholly  off  the  mark;  Chan- 
ning,  for  example,  said  he  "could  not  but  admire  the  sagacity,  fore- 
sight, comprehensiveness,  and  catholic  sympathy  with  which  she 
surveyed  [the]  complicated  subject  [of  socialism],"  and  concluded, 
after  summarizing  a  few  of  her  reservations  about  it,  that  "at  this 
period,  Margaret  was  in  spirit  and  in  thought  pre-eminently  a  Trans- 
cendental ist"  (Memoirs,  II,  80),  a  conclusion  with  which  Prof. 
Urbanski  would  agree.   It  also  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  disturbing  sexual  attractiveness  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
the  misinterpretation  of  Fuller's  life  and  work,  for  Emerson  also 
had  a  tremendously  distorting  effect  on  Thoreau's  posthumous  reputa- 
tion, without  any  such  motive.  But  despite  a  tendency  for  Prof. 
Urbanski  to  over-emphasize  the  negative  and  distorting  judgments 
made  by  the  editors  of  the  Memoirs  and  other  critics,  her  revalua- 
tion is  important  and  thought-provoking.  Perhaps  a  certain  amount 
of  overstatement  is. a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  type  of  sweep- 
ing and  highly  original  revisionist  criticism  presented  in  this 
study. 

After  dealing  with  the  editors  of  the  Memoirs,  Chapter  1  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  distortion  of  Fuller's  image,  presenting 
a  detailed  and  perceptive  account  of  the  relationship  between  Fuller 
and  Hawthorne,  who,  unlike  Emerson,  Clarke,  and  Channing,  consciously 
and  cruelly  painted  a  false  and  completely  derisive  portrait  of 
Fuller,  a  portrait  that  has  been,  unfortunately,  better  remembered 
and  is  more  often  quoted  than  the  kinder  and  truer  comments  of  others. 
Prof.  Urbanski  provides  an  overview  of  the  formation  of  Fuller's 
reputation,  citing  James  Russell  Lowell  (whose  poetry  Fuller  had 
criticized  and  who,  by  his  influence,  promulgated  a  long-lasting 
negative  view  of  her  personality,  as  he  did  Thoreau's),  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Henry  James,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  and  other  nineteenth- 
century  observers;  and  then  moving  on  to  the  twentieth  century,  she 
discusses  the  treatment  of  Fuller  in  the  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature  (1917),  in  a  1949  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
in  the  work  of  Perry  Miller  and  others.   In  nearly  every   case,  Profes- 
sor Urbanski  points  out,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  Fuller's 
personality  rather  than  on  her  written  work,  and  over  and  over  critics 
repeat  the  familiar  refrain  that  Fuller  was  a  better  conversationalist 
than  she  was  a  writer.  Two  interesting  nineteenth-century  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  were  Thoreau,  who  praised  Fuller's  "The  Great  Law- 
suit" as  "a  noble  piece,"  noting  its  "rich  extempore  writing,  talking 
with  pen  in  hand,"  and  Poe,  who  also  praised  Fuller's  writing  and 
asserted,  as  Thoreau  implied,  that  "Her  literary  and  conversational 
manner  are  identical."  But  these  two  opinions  were  drowned  out  by 
the  larger  chorus  of  those  who  saw  Fuller  more  as  an  odd  character, 
an  eccentric  bluestocking,  than  a  polished  writer. 

Having  demonstrated  how  discussions  of  Fuller's  ideas  and  writ- 
ing style  were  pushed  into  the  background  by  those  who  preferred  to 
dwell  on  her  personality,  Prof.  Urbanski  proceeds  to  right  the  wrong 
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by  addressing  herself  to  the  sources  of  Fuller's  ideas  in  contemporary 
radicalism,  feminism,  and  Transcendentalism.  These  chapters  convey 
much  valuable  information  about  the  intellectual  movements  of  Fuller's 
day  and  somewhat  earlier  and  reveal  an  impressive  familiarity  with 
her  extensive  reading.  They  also  examine  the  use  Fuller  made  of  her 
sources,  the  way  she  transformed  what  she  borrowed  into  her  own  ideas 
on  male-female  relationships. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  feminists,  for  example,  Prof.  Urbanski 
notes  that  "Comparison  of  her  work  with  other  feminists'  writing 
shows  that  Margaret  Fuller  was  braver  and  broader  in  scope  and  in 
aspiration.  What  she  sought  to  do  with  her  exploration  was  to  give 
it  universality  and,  ultimately,  to  make  it  apply  to  men  as  well  as 
to  women"  (p.  92).  This  point  is  very   well  taken,  for  though  many 
critics  have  seen  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  too  abstract  and 
transcendental  to  be  more  than  a  historical  curiosity,  it  may  be  the 
book's  very   transcendentalism  that  provides  its  strength  and,  para- 
doxically, its  modernity.  Concluding  her  chapter  on  "Transcendenta- 
lism," Urbanski  states  her  opinion  that  "It  is  only  by  viewing  Woman 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  a  transcendental  work  that  it  can  be 
understood.  This  accounts  for  what  some  readers  consider  its  flaws, 
and  what  others  consider  its  merits"  (p.  125).  Bernard  Rosenthal, 
who  wrote  the  introduction  to  Norton's  1971  reprint  of  the  1855 
edition  of  Woman,  has  lent  support  to  this  insight  by  noting  that 
although  Fuller  showed  a  realistic  "awareness  of  the  worldly  in- 
justices confronting  women,"  she  attempted  to  "seek  abstract  spiri- 
tual solutions"  to  the  problems  she  noted,  as  Emerson  did  to  the 
problems  of  society  as  a  whole.  Although  many  today  may  find  fault 
with  such  an  idealist  of  Transcendental  approach,  what  Urbanski  calls 
the  "universality"  of  such  an  approach  gives  Woman  its  great  breadth 
of  scope  and  aspiration  that  allows  it  to  transcend  the  ideas  of 
other  (perhaps  more  practical)  feminists  of  Fuller's  day.  As  Prof. 
Rosenthal  puts  it  in  his  "Introduction,"  "The  conflict  between  the 
two  worlds  that  vied  to  possess  her  is  manifested  in  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  first  American  book  to  recognize  that  the 
liberation  of  women  and  the  liberation  of  men  are  the  same  cause." 

This  notion  underlies  the  subtitle  "Man  versus  men.  Woman 
versus  women"  of  the  original  Dial  article.  As  Fuller  herself  ex- 
plained, she  wanted  to  attack  stereotyped  thinking  about  both  sexes. 
Prof.  Urbanski  examines  the  relationship  between  the  article  and  the 
book  it  became,  noting  changes  in  style  and  occasionally  in  substance, 
for  example,  the  addition  of  "more  trenchant  social  criticism." 

In  the  chapter  that  follows  her  exploration  of  Fuller's  sources, 
Prof.  Urbanski  addresses  herself  to  the  thorny  question  of  Fuller's 
writing  style,  for  which  she  has  laid  the  groundwork  in  Chapter  1,  on 
the  denigration  of  Fuller  as  a  writer.  Unfortunately,  this  chapter 
on  "Genesis,  Form,  Tone,  and  Rhetorical  Devices"  is  the  most  dis- 
appointing section  of  the  book.  For  having  painstakingly  pointed 
out  (in  the  longest  chapter)  how  and  why  Fuller  came  to  be  under- 
valued as  a  writer,  Prof.  Urbanski  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  really 
succeed  in  proving  that  Fuller  was  more  than  merely  competent  as  a 
writer.  Since,  by  all  accounts,  she  was  a  great  conversationalist, 
perhaps  the  cliche  that  Fuller  spoke  better  than  she  wrote,  contains, 
like  most  cliches,  a  grain  of  truth  after  all.  It  was  a  judgment  in 
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which  Fuller  herself  evidently  concurred,  for  she  wrote,  as  quoted 
in  the  Memoirs,  that  people  were  "surprised  that  I  write  no  better, 
because  I  talk  so  well.  But  I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
the  one,  none  to  the  other.  I  shall  write  better,  but  never,  I 
think,  so  well  as  I  talk;  for  then  I  feel  inspired.  The  means  are 
pleasant;  my  voice  excites  me,  my  pen  never"  (I,  296). 

Since  audio  and  video  tape  had  not  been  invented  in  Fuller's 
time,  we  can  never  know  for  sure  how  to  evaluate  the  relationship 
between  Fuller's  conversation  and  her  writing.  Our  dilemma  is  that 
we  must  depend  on  the  contemporary  accounts  that  Professor  Urbanski 
has  shown  to  be  in  some  measure  biased  and  unreliable.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  important  that  this  study  does  provide  a  lengthy 
survey  of  Fuller's  reputation  to  help  us  decide  how  to  interpret 
the  various  opinions  of  her  work  and  especially  what  importance  to 
give  to  the  two  dissenters,  Poe  and  Thoreau,  who  did  praise 
Fuller's  writing  style. 

In  her  final  chapter  Professor  Urbanski  discusses  the  "Recep- 
tion and  Influence"  of  Woman,  bringing  the  discussion  of  Fuller's 
impact  up  to  the  present  day.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  chapters, 
one  can  perceive  what  might  be  termed  "advocacy  scholarship,"  which, 
like  the  new  advocacy  journalism,  repudiates  the  idea  of  completely 
objective  evaluation.  Professor  Urbanski  makes  it  clear  throughout 
her  book  that  she  is  on  Fuller's  side  and  is  pledged  to  defend  her 
reputation  against  the  depredations  of  those  who,  in  the  guise  of 
"objectivity,"  have  distorted  it.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  critic- 
scholar  to  be  the  advocate  of  a  writer  he  or  she  has  chosen  to 
study;  in  fact,  one  almost  expects  it  -  except  if  the  critic  in 
question  is  named  Perry  Miller.  Since  pure  objectivity  in  evalu- 
ation is  virtually  impossible,  the  theory  behind  advocacy  journalism, 
which  can  be  applied  to  advocacy  scholarship,  is  that  the  most 
honest  thing  to  do  is  to  admit  one's  bias,  pro  or  con,  at  the  outset. 
Professor  Urbanski  forthrightly  does  this,  stating  on  the  first  page 
of  her  book  that  "[Fuller]  is  the  most  important  woman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  .  .  .  ."  It  is  the  special  style  of  her  advocacy 
scholarship  that  she. relates  her  study  of  Fuller  to  her  own 
modern  feminism,  concluding  her  book  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

When  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  that 
women  can  develop  their  talents  and  their 
souls  without  undue  impediment,  there  will 
be  an  explosion  of  genius  and  insight,  the 
dimensions  of  which  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen.  At  present,  though,  the  earth  still 
waits  for  the  coming  of  the  Queen  that 
Margaret  Fuller  invoked  so  long  ago. 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:   A  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by  Raymond  R.  Borst 
Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1982.  232  pages 

by  Robert  J.  Galvin 

(with  notice  of  earlier  Thoreau  bibliographies) 

In  this  new  bibliography,  Mr.  Borst  has  attempted  to  prepare  a 
complete,  definitive  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  (but  not  about) 
Thoreau.  He  has  succeeded  brilliantly. 

The  Borst  bibliography  is  divided  into  five  parts:  (A)  Tho- 
reau's  separate  publications;  (B)  Thoreau's  collected  works;  (C) 
first  appearance  contributions  to  books  and  pamphlets;  (D)  first 
appearance  contributions  to  magazines  and  newspapers;  and  (E)  col- 
lections. Section  A  lists,  chronologically,  all  books,  pamphlets, 
folios,  and  broadsides  wholly  or  substantially  by  Thoreau,  includ- 
ing all  printings  of  all  editions  in  English  (American  or  English 
editions;  foreign  language  editions  are  not  included)  through  1880, 
and  selected  reprintings  to  1980.  Borst' s  numbering  system  within 
each  of  his  five  major  divisions  is  both  clear  and  logical. 

A  yery   helpful  feature  of  Borst' s  bibliography  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  title  pages  of  both  the  American  and  English  first 
printings  of  each  of  Thoreau's  separate  publications.  Relevant 
information  on  the  verso  (back)  of  the  title  page  is  also  illus- 
trated. Thus,  the  scholar  or  collector  can  readily  compare  the 
title  page  illustration  in  the  Borst  bibliography  with  his  own  vol- 
ume. The  usual  bibliographic  practice  is  to  describe  the  wording 
of  the  title  page  of  each  entry  by  standard  symbols,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  scholars  will  frown  on  Borst 's  use  of 
illustrations  for  the  same  reason  that  some  collectors  are  wont  to 
dismiss  collectors  of  illustrated  books  on  the  grounds  that  they 
can't  read.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  instances,  particularly 
respecting  the  "seasonal"  journal  abstracts  ("Early  Spring  in  Massa- 
chusetts", "Summer",  "Winter",  "Autumn")  in  which  even  the  most 
careful  bibliographic  descriptions  of  title  pages  are  very  confus- 
ing since  different  printings  of  these  volumes  have  very  similar 
title  pages. 

Another  excellent  innovation  in  the  Borst  bibliography  is  a 
section  defining  the  terms  "edition,"  "printing,"  "state,"  and 
"issue."  As  remarkable  as  it  may  sound,  there  is  no  unanimity 
among  scholars  and  collectors  as  to  the  meanings  of  these  rather 
rudimentary  terms,  and  the  result  is  often  chaos.   (For  a  good 
definition  of  the  foregoing  terms,  and  hundreds  of  other  biblio- 
graphical terms,  see  ABC  for  Book  Collectors  by  John  Carter,  New 
York,  1952).  Not  all  scholars  and  collectors  will  agree  with  the 
way  Borst  has  defined  these  terms,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
value  of  Borst's  definitions  is  that  the  descriptions  in  his  bibli- 
ography are  uniform,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  he  means  by  these  terms.  This  is  a  most  helpful  and 
laudable  aid. 
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Yet  another  notable  innovation  is  the  method  Borst  uses  to  des- 
cribe bindings,  which  is  a  particularly  difficult  undertaking  with 
respect  to  nineteenth  century  books.  Where  dust  jackets  were  orig- 
inally furnished  by  the  publisher,  Borst  presents  photographs  of 
them,  which  will  no  doubt  delight  collectors  who  are  victims  of  the 
current  dust  jacket  fetish. 

It  is  inevitable,  and  quite  appropriate,  that  Borst' s  bibli- 
ography will  be  compared  with  previous  Thoreau  bibliographies.  Suc- 
cessful as  Borst' s  new  book  is,  it  will  not  replace  previous  Thoreau 
bibliographic  efforts  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the 
scope  of  the  Borst  volume  is  limited  to  writings  by  Thoreau.  Writ- 
ings about  Thoreau  are  not  included.  Since  any  book  can  only  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  what  its  author  sets  out  to  accomplish,  the 
omission  of  writings  about  Thoreau  cannot  in  any  sense  be  held 
against  the  Borst  book. 

The  earliest  definitive  Thoreau  bibliography  is  that  written 
by  Francis  H.  Allen,  and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  in  1908.   (A  Bibliography  of  Henry  David  Thoreau)  (O.P.) 
This  was  for  many  years  the  standard  Thoreau  bibliography.  Even 
this  effort  built  upon  the  foundations  of  others,  and  Allen  acknowl- 
edges his  debt  to  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones  whose  pioneering  bibli- 
ography of  Thoreau  was  published  by  the  Rowfant  Club  of  Cleveland 
in  1894.  The  value  of  the  Allen  bibliography  was,  and  is,  its  accu- 
racy, wide  scope,  and  completeness  (at  least  up  to  its  publication 
date  of  October,  1908).  The  Allen  book  also  lists  biographies  and 
other  books  relating  exclusively  to  Thoreau,  books  containing  criti- 
cal and  biographical  matter,  and  newspaper  and  periodical  articles 
concerning  Thoreau  and  his  works.  As  mentioned  above,  these  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Borst  book  and  they  furnish  one  reason  why 
the  Allen  bibliography  is  still  a  valuable  reference.  (It  is  occa- 
sionally possible  to  obtain  a  first  edition  of  the  1908  Allen 
bibliography  from  a  rare  book  dealer;  two  facsimile  reprints  of  the 
original  edition  are  available.)  An  additional  advantage  of  the 
Allen  bibliography  is  the  extensive  narrative  descriptive  material 
included  in  some  entries.  Allen  was  an  editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  successor  to  Ticknor  and  Fields.  Since  Ticknor  and 
Fields  (and  later  Houghton  Mifflin)  published  most  of  Thoreau 's 
books  subsequent  to  the  first  (1849)  printing  of  A  Week,  he  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  many  early  Thoreau  works.  The  Allen  bibli- 
ography should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Allen's  Thoreau 's  Editors 
History  and  Reminiscence,  Thoreau  Society  Booklet  Number  7  (Chapel 
Hill,  1950).  (TL) 

Another  volume  that  remains  indispensable  to  Thoreau  scholars 
and  collectors  is  A  Centennial  Check-List  of  the  Editions  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau 's  Walden  by  Walter  Harding  (The  University  of  Virginia 
Press  for  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1954).  (O.P.)  This  book  combines  scrupu- 
lous scholarship  with  very  clear,  sensible  organization,  and  a  read- 
able and  understandable  style.  It  furnishes  a  more  complete 


O.P.  means  out  of  print.  TL  means  available  for  sale  at  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum. 
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treatment  of  Walden  than  the  Borst  bibliography  in  many  respects. 

Borst  discusses  the  perennial  "priority  of  advertisements" 
question  which  has  beguiled  collectors  since  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  collectors  who  insist  that  the  dates  of  the  advertise- 
ments at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  books,  for  example  Walden,  and 
The  Maine  Woods,  are  vital  in  determining  the  priority  of  printings. 
This  despite  Allen's  opinion,  in  his  bibliography,  that  "The  dates 
of  the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  book  [Walden]  cannot  be 
regarded  as  of  serious  importance".  Harding's  comments  in  his 
Check-List  on  the  "priority  of  advertisements"  issue  are  very   inter- 
esting. "Actually  the  dating  of  the  advertisement  has  little  mean- 
ing", Harding  asserts,  "for  it  was  the  habit  of  publishers  to  run 
off  a  large  impression  at  once  and  then  bind  the  sheets  as  copies 
were  needed  on  the  market,  inserting  whatever  advertisements  were 
on  hand  at  the  moment."  Borst' s  position  is  that  "When  ads  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  text,  the  information 
they  contain  does  bear  on  printing  priority  since  they  were  printed 
right  along  with  the  next.  .  .  .  The  important  fact  is  that  only 
when  the  ads  are  an  integral  part  of  the_  text  (that  is,  printed 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  book)  can  they  have  any  bearing  on  deter- 
mining the  priority  of  the  text.  The  more  common  inserted  ads,  as 
in  the  case  of  Walden,  have  no  bearing  on  determining  the  printing 
priority."  This  distinction,  together  with  the  aforementioned  com- 
ments of  Harding  and  Allen,  should  put  the  "priority  of  ads"  issue 
to  sleep,  and  the  "point"  fetishist  can  turn  to  other,  perhaps  more 
productive  matters. 

Another  reason  that  Borst' s  book  in  no  way  supersedes  Harding's 
Walden  Check-List  is  that  the  Harding  work  describes  foreign,  i.e., 
other  than  American  or  English,  editions,  which  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Borst  volume.  Here  again,  this  cannot  be  counted  as  a 
failing  on  Borst' s  part,  since  Borst  clearly  states  that  the  scope 
of  his  work  includes  only  editions  in  English. 

This  new  bibliography  is  Borst 's  first  book,  although  Borst 
was  responsible  for  another  innovation  as  the  author  of  the  notes 
on  Thoreau  in  First  Printings  of  American  Authors,  Contributions 
Towards  Descriptive  Check-Lists,  Volume  3;  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli, 
Series  Editor,  Gale  Research  Company,  Detroit,  1978.  First  Print- 
ings, which  preceded  the  new  bibliography  by  four  years,  also  con- 
tains illustrations  of  some  title  pages  as  well  as  excellent 
definitions  of  the  terms  "edition",  "printing",  "issue",  and  "state". 
First  Printings  states  (page  310)  that  the  first  edition  of  Excur- 
sions "Contains  first  published  portrait  of  Thoreau.  Also  noted 
without  portrait."  This  is  the  Rowse  portrait.  However,  in  A 
Thoreau  Iconography  (Thoreau  Society  Booklet  30,  Geneseo,  New  York, 
1980)  (TL),  Thomas  Blanding  and  Walter  Harding  state  (page  4)  of 
the  Rowse  portrait  that  "It  was  first  engraved  and  published  in  1863 
almost  simultaneously  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  edition  of 
Thoreau's  Excursions  and  in  an  anthology  of  miscellaneous  authors 
i  edited  by  James  T.  Fields,  Household  Friends  For  Every  Season."  The 
new  Borst  bibliography  doesn't  repeat  the  priority  claim  for  the 
Rowse  portrait. 

Mr.  Borst  has  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  Thoreau  scholar- 
ship and  book  collecting.  This  new  bibliography  will  be 
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indispensable  to  collectors  of  Thoreau,  although,  as  mentioned  above, 
it  does  not  totally  supersede  the  earlier  Allen  bibliography,  nor 
Harding's  1954  Check-List  of  Editions  of  Walden. 

The  most  complete  bibliography  is  the  running  Thoreau  bibliog- 
raphy which  appears  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  beginning  with 
Bulletin  Number  2  (January  1942),  edited  by  Walter  Harding.  Its 
scope  is  essentially  a  checklist  of  current  or  previously  overlooked 
books,  pamphlets,  periodical  and  newspaper  articles  concerning 
Thoreau.  After  almost  thirty  years,  in  1971,  A  Bibliography  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  Bibliographies,  1941-1969,  a  Cumulation  and 
Index,  edited  by  Harding  and  cumulated  by  Jean  Cameron  Advena,  was 
published.  (TL)  In  the  introduction  Harding  reports  "I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  editing  this  feature  from  the  beginning 
and  have  considered  it  rather  a  running  detective  game  to  hunt  out 
as  many  of  the  constantly  appearing  pieces  of  Thoreauviana  as  I 
can".  This  running  bibliography  includes  a  great  deal  of  material 
that  isn't  included  in  other  bibliographies  because  it  is  ephemeral. 
Another  pioneer  bibliography  was  A  Contribution  to  a  Bibliogra- 
phy from  1909  to  1936  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  by  Joseph  Sanford  Wade, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Entomological 
Society,  Volume  XLVII,  June,  1939,  pages  163  to  203.  (O.P.)  This" 
work  attempted  to  fill  the  gap  which  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  Allen  bibliography  in  1908. 

A  rather  recent  effort  is  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the  Critics, 
a  Checklist  of  Criticisms  1900-1978  by  Jeanetta  Boswell  and  Sarah 
Crouch.  (TL) 

Excellent  bibliographical  information  also  appears  in  The  New 
Thoreau  Handbook  by  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer.  (TL)  See 
especially  the  section  on  "Bibliographies,"  pages  225  and  226. 

Other  Thoreau  bibliographies  are  Viola  C.  A.  White,  A  Check- 
List,  Abernathy  Library  of  American  Literature,  Middlebury  College 
Press,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  1940;  Anon.,  Catalog  of  a  Collection  of 
Books  by  or  pertaining  to  Henry  David  Thoreau,  New  York,  G.  A.  Baker, 
1927;  and  the  bibliographies  enumerated  on  pp.  225  and  226  of  Hard- 
ing and  Meyer's  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook. 

See  also  "A  Chronological  List  of  First  Editions  of  Thoreau' s 
Work"  and  "A  Note  on  Thoreau  Collections"  in  A  Thoreau  Profile  by 
Walter  Harding  and  Milton  Meltzer,  Thoreau  Lyceum,  1962.  (TL)  A 
valuable  reference  for  scholars  and  collectors  is  the  catalog  of 
the  famous  1924  Wakeman  Book  Sale  entitled  The  Stephen  H.  Wakeman 
Collection  of  Books  of  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers,  Ameri- 
can Art  Association,  Inc.,  1924,  Otto  Bernet  and  Hiram  H.  Parke, 
Auctioneers.  (O.P.)  This  book  can  occasionally  be  obtained  from 
rare  book  dealers.  A  good  reference  is  American  First  Editions  by 
Merle  Johnson,  1932  (and  later  editions).  (O.P.)  This  is  a  stan- 
dard  reference  work  for  rare  book  dealers  and  contains  a  section  on 
Thoreau.  An  enormous  undertaking  is  the  Bibliography  of  American 
Literature  being  published  by  Yale  University  Press.  Thoreau  col- 
lectors  eagerly  await  the  publication  of  that  volume  of  this  work 
which  will  contain  the  Thoreau  Chapter. 
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The  Curator's  Corner 


One  of  the  rewards  of  dealing  with  old  books  is  that  you  some- 
times find  interesting  things  pressed  or  pasted  inside  them.  In  a 
Riverside  Press  1894  edition  of  Familar  Letters  of  Thoreau,  edited 
by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  I  recently  found  a  real  bonanza:  three  photographs 
of  Alfred  Hosmer  (1851-1903),  several  newspaper  clippings  of  the 
1940s  and  50s,  and,  best  of  all,  pasted  on  the  loose  front  endpaper, 
an  article  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  September  6,  1894.  The  Hosmer 
photos  deserve  a  special  paper,  but  there  is  a  wery   good  reason  for 
highlighting  the  following  now: 

SOME  HINTS  AND  HAPPENINGS 
Memento  of  J.  Thoreau  &  Son,  Pencil  Manufacturers 
Some  of  Their  Wares  Recently  Brought  to  Light 

Most  people  who  care  about  Thoreau' s  writings  will  recall  the 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  which  Emerson  wrote  as  an  introduction  to 
"Excursions."  I  remember  reading  the  book--both  Emerson  and  Thoreau-- 
when  I  was  not  more  than  14  years  old.  I  think  it  was  the  first  book 
of  contemplative  prose  I  had  ever  come  across,  and  the  new  and  strange 
things  that  I  found  there  both  puzzled  and  fascinated  me. 

One  paragraph  especially,  in  the  prefatory  essay,  set  me  wonder- 
ing. I  could  not  see  the  least  reasonableness  in  it.  It  read  as 
follows: 

"His  [Thoreau 's]  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils,  and 
Henry  applied  himself  to  this  craft,  believing  he  could  make  a  better 
pencil  than  was  in  use.  After  completing  his  experiments  he  exhibited 
his  work  to  chemists  and  artists  in  Boston,  and  having  obtained  their 
certificates  to  its  excellence  and  to  its  equality  with  the  best 
London  manufacturer,  he  returned  home  contented.  His  friends  con- 
gratulated him  that  he  had  now  opened  his  way  to  fortune.  But  he  re- 
plied that  he  should  never  make  another  pencil.   'Why  should  I?  I 
would  not  do  again  what  I  have  done  once."1 

When  I  was  in  Concord  the  other  day  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  Thoreau  pencils  had  recently 
been  brought  to  light,  and  were  for  sale  by  a  Concord  dealer.  A 
few  years  ago  a  gentleman  living  in  Concord  had  six  or  eight  of  them 
in  his  possession,  but  someone  stole  them  from  him,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  no  more  of  them  in  existence. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  an  old  country  mechanic  died  near  Concord, 
and  the  miscellaneous  truck  which  had  been  collected  in  his  house  for 
half  a  century  or  more  was  sold  at  public  auction.  Like  so  many  of  the 
New  England  mechanics  of  a  generation  ago,  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
"genius"  in  his  way.  It  is  said  that  he  invented  the  screw  pro- 
pel ler--only  with  eight  blades  instead  of  four--in  the  days  when 
nothing  but  the  side-wheeler  had  been  thought  of.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Tucked  away  in  an  old  desk  that  had  belonged  to  him,  a  Concord 
dealer  in  antique  furniture  and  curiosities  discovered  a  bundle  of  the 
Thoreau  pencils,  all  of  them  unused.   When  they  were  put  up  for  sale 
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he  bid  them  in  for  little  or  nothing,  I  am  told,  although  there  were 
several  other  men  present  who  would  nave  been  glad  to  secure  them  had 
they  noticed  that  they  were  of  the  Thoreau  make. 

The  pencils  are  rather  coarsely  made,  compared  with  the  ordinary 
sorts  used  today.  The  wood  used  is  of  a  light  reddish  color,  apparently 
cedar,  and  is  merely  varnished,  not  colored.  The  leads  are  square, 
and  in  some  of  the  pencils  are  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
I  noticed  in  one  pencil  that  the  wood  had  been  split  apart  in  the 
filling,  but  the  two  pieces  had  been  neatly  glued  together  about  the 
lead.  It  showed  the  economy  with  which  the  business  had  been  con- 
ducted. They  are  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  ordinary 
"Faber."  Faintly  stamped  on  the  side  of  every  pencil  is  the  label 
"J.  Thoreau  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass.,"  followed  by  the  number  of  the 
lead.  The  only  numbers  I  saw  were  1  and  2.  No.  1  was  almost  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  blue  pencil,  and  No.  2  was  hardly  bigger  than 
the  pencils  which  were  commonly  tied  to  dance  orders. 

"J.  Thoreau"  was  Henry's  father  John.  According  to  Mr.  Sanborn, 
in  his  "Life  of  Thoreau,"  John  Thoreau  had  begun  to  make  pencils  in 
Concord  (where  the  industry  had  been  established  since  1812),  in 
1823. 

"In  this  craft,"  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  "the  younger  Thoreaus 
assisted  their  father  from  time  to  time,  and  Henry  acquired  great 
skill  in  it." 

And  alluding  to  the  passage  from  Emerson  quoted  above,  and  to 
Thoreau' s  saying  that  he  would  make  no  more  pencils,  Mr.  Sanborn 
writes,  later  on:   "Thoreau  may  have  said  this,  but  he  afterward 
changed  his  mind,  for  he  went  on  many  years,  at  intervals,  working 
at  his  father's  business,  which  in  time  grew  to  be  mainly  the  pre- 
paration of  fine  ground  plumbago  for  electrotyping.  This  he 
supplied  to  various  publishers,  among  others  to  Harpers,  for  several 
years.  But  what  he  did  in  this  way  was  incidental,  and  as  an  aid  to 
his  father,  his  mother,  or  his  sister  Sophia,  who  herself  carried 
on  the  business  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  in  1860  (sic). 
It  was  the  family  employment,  and  must  be  pursued  by  somebody." 


(photo  by  William  Anderson) 
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